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a considerable number of the individuals composing
it may heartily disapprove. It has been already re-
marked, that the local character of the representation
would still in a great measure be preserved ; nor is
it possible to conceive that any loss would be sustained
by the principle of localisation (the value of which,
whatever it may hitherto have been, is rapidly re-
ceding before facility of intercourse, diffusion of know-
ledge, and increased political sympathy) sufficient to
counterbalance the immense advantages of the scheme.
It will be seen from what has been said how utterly
inadequate to satisfy the requirements of the case, and
of how little remedial value compared with the plan
of Mr. Hare are the proposals for the " representation
of minorities" by such methods as that which, by
assigning three members to each constituency and
allowing each elector to vote only for two or only
for one of them, or retaining his three votes to give
them all to one candidate, would enable a minority
not less than one-third of the constituency to return
one member. An expedient of this kind, though an
improvement so far as it went, would be no more
than a very partial remedy for one form of the evil,
and would be valuable chiefly as an admission of the
true principle and a step to its adoption.*

Thus far we have been considering in what respects
the House of Commons fails to represent those by
whom it professes to be elected, and what is the true

* Some admirable observations upon this "branch of the subject
will be found in^the 7th chapter of Mr. J. S. Mill's work, "Con-
siderations on Eepresentativo Government."